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THE LITTLE GLEANER. 

For many a year the right of gleaning in 
Farmer Burns’ fields had been the privilege 
of Widow Neal. When spring, and sum- 
mer, and sober autumn had all combined to 
make the golden grain ready for the reap- 
er’s scythe, the slender figure of a little old 
woman in a black bonnet, and with one 
hand supporting her aching back, while the 
other gathered up the scattered ears of corn, 
might be seen gliding gently after the mer- 
ry harvesters. The farmer himself was 
sure to be there too, and by his direction 
many @ handful was allowed to fall on pur- 
pose, that without hurting her feelings of 
honest independence, the widow’s scanty 
store might be increased. For every one 
knew that she had seen better days; and, 
indeed, it was a source of general surprise 
that she was able to support herself and her 
orphan grandchild Betsy, without the aid 
of parish relief, which she always thankful- 
ly but firmly refused. 

In days gone by, Mrs. Neal had kept a 
little shop in the village, and had scraped 
a few pounds by selling a great variety of 
trifling articles there, always making it a 
matter of principle to give as good weight 
and value to the child who came to spend 
his halfpenny, as to the grown-up customer 
who, perhaps, laid out a whole shilling in 
the purchase of a quarter-pound of tea. But 
things were altered now, for larger shops 
had sprung up all around, and even the wid- 
ow’s tempting sugar-sticks and penny tarts 
failed to bring purchasers ; and, at the very 
time when the early death of her only son 
left her the added burden of his motherless 
child, she was obliged to dispose of the lit- 
tle grocery and withdraw to a still humbler 
cottage on the edge of a broad common that 
lay outside the village. Here Betsy and 
her grandmother had lived for some years 
at the time our story begins, 

During those years Betsy had grown up 
from a little baby into a tall, slight girl, 
with pale cheek and sharp features. Those 
who knew how gentle and unselfish she was, 
loved her better than many a prettier child. 
Poor Betsy’s cheeks had grown paler than 
usual lately, for her grandmother had been 
seized with fever early in the winter, and 
wagunable ever since to cross the threshold 
of her door; so that the new duties of nurse 
and housekeeper were added to the ordinary 
ones of a little school girl. Indeed, it was 
almost the heaviest part of her trial to be 
obliged to leave school altogether, for 
neither money nor time was plenty now; 
but her grandmother knew that heart-les- 
sons were better than head-lessons, and she 
felt sure her Betsy was learning many of 
them—lessons of trust, and hope, and love. 
And when she saw the little girl so patient, 
humble, and self-forgetful, she used often to 
clasp her aged hands and silently thank God 
for having himself taught that without which 
earth’s best teaching is valueless, 

“Betsy, dear,” said the old woman, one 
evening, towards the end of August, “you 
must be ready to start in good time to-mor- 
tow, for the gleaning at Farmer Burns’; 
for, though I cannot go this year, we can- 
not afford to lose his offered kindness.” It 
required a great inner struggle for Betsy 
to reply in a pleasant tone, “I shall try to 
be ready, grandmother,” because she had a 
particular reason for disliking the prospect 
of gleaning this year in Farmer Burns’ 
fields; but then, almost forgetting her own 
trouble in her care for others, she inquired : 
“But, dear gran, how will you manage while 
Lam away; will not you be lonely?” #Oh 
no, my child, for, though this fever has so 





know I can still turn 
over the leaves of our 
large Bible and find 
good company there, 
and I shall be think- 
ing that if my Betsy 






























































voice whispered in 
her ear, “I am sor- 
ry about this, Betsy, 
but it will all be 
right by and by.” 
At Mary Burns’ 





afraid that I shall get hard from sitting 
constantly. I do believe strange things are 
going on outside of our shell as well as in 
here.” 


Weeks passed on, and the peas became 


has not her poor 
grandmother glean- 
ing by her side, she 
hasa better friend al- 
ways at hand, and 
that no enemy can 
hurt her while He is 
near.” 

If there was any 
person in the world 
whom Betsy consid- 
ered her enemy it 
was Tommy Burns, 
the farmer’s little 
son. Tommy was 
the only boy in the 
farmer’s family, the 
long-wished-for son ; 
and ever since his 
birth each member of the household seemed by an addition of one ear that was not the! 
to unite in gratifying every whim, and sup- gleaner’s right, for she would as soon have’ 


WILL JONES’S PONY. 


As might be expected, this conduct did not have taken a handful of wheat from one of 
make Timothy either very happy himself, his sheaves. All day long she worked dil-| 
or serve to train him for making others hap- igently, though it was hot, and she was’ 
py; at ten years old he was such a thor- growing tired—so tired that when the af-| 
oughly selfish boy, that, outside the white ternoon came she now and then lifted her 
walls of the farm house there were few who head just to see if the sun was getting weary 
had a good word for him. Inside, indeed, he of shining, or was thinking of «retiring 

was the idol of the house, and what is more, rest behind that bright curtain of daei.| 
his own idol ; for though he loved his fath- But no, the sun, “rejoicing as a strong man) 
er, mother, and sisters a good deal, he loved to run a race,” showed no sign of fatigue. 
Tommy Burns far more than all put togeth-' At length the wished-for evening came, and 
er, Among Tommy’s various methods of with it some one Betsy had not wished for. 
amusing himself, one ot his favorite was|Tommy, who had lain under the shade of 
what he called a joke, which, in reality,|# thick hedge with his dog Foss, during the 
was laughing at and teasing any person who greaier part of the day, made his appear- 
happened to come in his way. Poor Betsy|ance just at the moment when Betsy, hav- 
had often been the subject of Tommy’s jokes; ing gathered the results of her work into 
many a cutting remark had been made about one large heap, was quietly looking at it, 
her dress, which, though clean and whole, thankful to think how pleased her grand- 










































































































































































plying every wish, of the wayward child. put her fingers into the farmer's pocket, as gan to work with such good will that ina 


cheering words the 
little girl looked up 
with almost a smile, 
which deepened into 
a real one, as the 
same pleasant voice 
added, “Father has 
given me leave to 
step home with you ; 
so, when Tommy has 
finished his little job 
here, we shall divide 
the bundle into three 
parts, one for each, 
and then the cool 
breeze on the com- 
mon is so refreshing, 
we shall get on quite 
merrily with our 
light loads.” Even Tommy felt the sooth- 
ing influence of his sister’s words, and be- 


short time they were ready to start. Mary’s 
quick way of tying up the bundles, and 
placing by far the largest one on her own 
head, seemed to impart fresh vigor to Bet- 
sy, who reflected the sunny temper of her 
more cheerful companion ; and Tommy, not 
being in a reflecting mood just then, never- 
theless felt his crossness melting away un- 
der the sunbeams. So in the eventide there 
was light, 


yellow und the shell grew yellow too. “All 
the world is yellow !” said they. And we 
can not blame them, under the circumstan- 
ces, for the exclamatiun. 

One day their house was struck as if by 
lightning. They were torn off by some- 
body’s hand and were put into a coat-pocket 
which had already been nearly filled with 
peas. “Now there is going to be an end 
of us,” they sighed to one another and be- 
gan to prepare themselves for the change. 
“But if we live I would like to hear from 
the one who goes the farthest.” 

“It will soon be over with us all,” said 
the smallest. But the largest one replied : 
“Let come what will, I am ready.” 

Knack ! the shell burst, and all five roll- 
ed out in the bright sunshine. Soon they 
lay in a little boy’s hand. He held them 
fast and said they would be excellent, for 
his little gun. Almost immediately they 
were roiling down the barrel of his shot- 
gun. Out again they went into the wide 
world, 

“Now I am flying out into the world! 
Catch me if youcan!” So said one, and 
he was very soon out of sight. 

The second one said : I am going to fly 
up into the sun. He is a charming shell 
and would be just about large enough for 
me.” And off he flew. 


“Wherever we go we are going to bed,” 





said two others. And they hit the roof of 


The walk to Mrs, Neal’s cottage was such 
a pleasant one, that the children were both 
surprised and half sorry to find it so soon 
over; and as they reached the open door, 
Betsy, having looked her thanks up into 
Mary’s blue eyes, took Tommy’s bundle 
from his arms, saying, ‘Tommy, I am oblig- 
ed to you for helping me home with my 


a great stone house and rolled down on the 
ground, 

“I am going to make the best of my lot,” 
said the last one. And it went high up, 
but came down against the balcony window 
of an old house and caught there in a little 
tuft of moss, The moss closed up and there 
lay the pea. Every body seemed to forget 





was always poor and old-fashioned ; and mother would be with her success, All on 
many a shout of laughter had he raised ® sudden Tommy jumped into the middle 


load ; do come in for a moment; I know | 
grandmother would like to thank you too.” 
The undeserved thanks completed the melt- 


that little pea, but not so. God remember- 
e1 it well, 


)among his companions by mimicking her 
| grave face or sober step. Sunday was al- 
| ways the time for a grand attack, and as the 
village children returned from the afternoon 
school their attention was sure to be direct- 
ed to Betsy’s white sun-bonnet, so funnily 
turned up in front, which, winter and sum- 
mer, formed the covering for her little brown 
| head, and which, though much worn in Mrs, 
Neal’s early days, certainly did look strange 
to modern eyes. These things, of course, 
did not make the little boy a favorite with 
Betsy ; and though she tried to forgive him 
from her heart, still she dreaded meeting 
him ; and her chief reason for disliking the 
gleaning at Farmer Burns’ this autumn 
was that her grandmother's absence would 


| 


annoying her. 


Betsy, having attended to every little thing 
she thought might add to her grandmother's 
comfort during the day, might be seen 
crossing the common in the direction of the 
farm-house. The reapers had beer there 
an hour before, so she found plenty of ears 
waiting for her to pick up; and, indeed, 


who bound the corn in sheaves. 





Weakened me that I can scarcely walk, you 








give Tommy more than usual occasion of 


The sun had not been long risen before 


work as she would, it was impossible to 
keep time with the strong-armed men who 
cut down, and the nimble-fingered women 
But when 
the harvesters went into the empty barn to 
get their breakfast, Betsy had decidedly 
the advantage, for, as she had taken hers 
at home, she could work while they ate, 
and go by the time they returned, her bun- 
die had grown quite large. Not, however, 


of the heap, and calling Foss to follow, 
flung the ears about with hands and feet injhad begun; and as the little boy turned to 
every direction, leave, after his sister had said a few words 
For some minutes hé had it all his own to the widow, he slipped three rosy Eve-ap- 
way, while Betsy looked on with tearful ples from his pocket into Betsy’s hand, and 
eyes and burning anger in her heart, which whispered, “I don’t mean to torment you 
was fast forming itself into words, bitter any more, Betsy; come to glean every day 
words, that the tightened little lips would while harvest lasts, and we shall help you 
not allow to escape. It was soon, however, home at night.” 
Tommy’s turn to cry, for his father, who, Tommy kept his word, and, after this 
had seen the whole affair, came up, and in frgt painful effort to help another, every 
a stern tone asked what he was doing. | succeeding attempt became gradually more 
“Oh, tis only a joke,” said the little boy, easy; until, in the course of years, he learn- 
trying to seem brave, though he was really o4 the happiness of trying to make those 


frightened by his father’s voice. laround him happy, and, by sharing a neigh- 


ing process which Mary’s unselfish example 





joke, my lad; pick up every bit of that Qprist —Child’s 
corn, and then carry it home for Betsy ; let! 
me see that you are smart, for you shall get 
no supper till you return.” FIVE IN THE PHA-SHELL. 
Tommy, not daring to disobey, began to) TFfive peas sat in a pea-shell. They were 
collect the scattered heap, a work which green, and the shell was green. Therefore 
Betsy would much have preferred doing they thought that the whole world was 
herself to seeing the little boy’s pouting at-'green—in which opinion they were about 
tempts, and having the still less agreeable right. The shell grew, and the peas grew 
prospect of his company across the common. too. They could accommodate themselves 
It seemed as if everything had gone against’ very well to their narrow house, and sat 
her; but in this moment of trouble she re-' very happily together, all five in a row. 
membered what her grandmother had said The sun shone outside and warmed the shell. 
in the morning about a Friend who was al- The rain made it so clear that you could 
ways near, and sent up a secret little peti- | ee through it. It was very warm and 
tion to him for aid. And though no radiant pleasant in there, clear by day and dark 
angel on bended wing was seen hastening to by night, just as it should be. The five 
help the tired gleaner, not the less surely peas grew very fast, and became more in- 
did an answer come from Him who revives telligent the older they were. 
the spirit of the humble. A gentle hand} “Shall I always be compelled to sit 
was laid on Betsy’s shoulder, and a gentler here ?” said one of the peas. “I really am 


Companion. 








“Well, then, I shall give you another po. burden of sorrow, to fulfil the law of 


“I shall make the best of my lot,” it 
said as it lay there. A poor woman lived 
in the room back of the balcony window. 
She spent the whole day in making little 
toys of wood and shells, which was her way 
of getting alittle money. She had a good 
strong body, but nevertheless she was a very 
poor widow, and the prospect was that she 
would always be one. In that little room 
lived her half-grown delicate daughter. A 
whole year she had been lying there, and it 
seemed as if she could neither live nor die. 

“She will soon go off to see her little sis- 
ter,” sighed her mother. “I had two dear 
children, and it was a difficult task for me 
to take care of them both, But the Lord 
made a compromise, by taking one of them 
to live with him. Now, I would like to 
keep this one with me, but it appears as if 
God wants them both with him. Soon she 
will go and see her sister !” 

But the sick girl still lived and lay pa- 
tiently on her sick-bed, while her mother 
worked with her hands for their daily 
bread. 

By and by spring-time came on. One 
morning when the laborious mother was go- 
ing about her work, the friendly sun shone 
through the little window and all along the 
roof. The sick girl looked down at the 
bottom of the window and saw something 
growing. 

“What kind ofa weed is that ?” she said 
“It is going to grow against our window 
See! the wind is shaking it !” 

And the mother came to the window and 
opened it a little. “Just see!” she exelaim- 
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Yat THE YOUTH’S COMPANION.) 





ed. “That is a slender pea-vine; it is now 
shooting out its green leaves. How it likes 
the little crevice! Soon we will have a gar- 
den ” . \ 

Then the sick girl’s bed was moved clos- 
er to the window, so that she could see the 
little climbing pea. Then her mother went 
to her work again. 

“Mother, Ficaily believe I shall get 
well aga‘n,” said the daughter one evening 
to her mother. “The sun has been shining 
into the window so kindly to-day, and the 
pea-vine is growing so fast, that I believe I 
shall soon be able to go out into the bright 
sunshine.” 

“I would to God it could be so,” said the 
mother. But she did not believe it could 
come to pass. 

Then she stuck down a little stick for 
the pea-vine to’ run on, and tied a string 
around it to keep the wind from blowing it 
away. Every day it grew higher and 
larger. 

“Now it is beginning to blossom,” said 
the mother one day as she went up to the 
window. “I am beginning to think my 
dear daughter will get well again.” She 
had noticed that she had been getting more 
cheerful and stronger of late. Soon the 
morning that a pe blossomed she 
raised her up in and leaned her against 
achair. The next week she was able for 
the first time for many, many months to get 
out of bed and take a few spe. 

How happy she was as she satin the 
bright sunshine and looked at the growing 
pea-vine. The window was open and the 
morning breeze came skipping in. The 

irl leaned her head out of the window and 
issed her vine, That day was a happy 
holiday to her. . 

The good Father in heaven, my dear 
child, has planted that little flowering pea 
there for you, and also to bring hope and 
joy to my heart.” So spoke the mother— 
and truly too. 

Now what became of the other peas? 
The one which flew out into the wide world, 
and said ashe passed, “Catch me if you 
can,” fell in the gutter beside the street, 
and was swallcwed by a dove. 

The two which went off together fared 
no better, for they were both devoured by 
the hungry pigeons. 

The fourth pea which went off toward 
the sun didn’t get half-way there, but fell 
in a water spout and lay there for weeks, 
growing larger all the time. 

“Tam getting so corpulent !” it said one 
day. “I shall soon burst, [ am afraid, and 
that will certainly be the last of me.” 

And the chiamey, who afterwards wrote 
his epitaph, told me a few days ago that he 
did. burst. So that was the last of him. 

But the sick girl stood one day with 
bright eyes and red cheeks at her mother’s 
little window, and folding her hands over 
the beautiful pea-vine thanked her Heavenly 
Father for his goodness. 

“I am proud of my vine,” said the wid- 
ow. And so said all the world.—The 
Methodist. 





WILL JONES’S PONY. 


Will Jones had been saving up his money 
for more than a year, intending when he had 
enough, to buy a pleasure boat. A beauti- 
ful river that glided by his tather’s farm of- 
fered many temptations to Master Willy, 
and if he could only have a boat to go yacht- 
ing and fishing, he thought he would have 
a good time during his midsummer vaca- 
tion. Many a night Will lay awake plan- 
ning and contriving how he should increase 
his stock of dollars and cents. More than 
once he was tempted to have recourse to a 
mean and dishonest trick, in order to raise 
the desired amount without further trouble 
or delay; but the good principles that had 
been instilled into his young mind by his 
pious mother, raised him above the tempta- 
tion and induced him to wait a little longer. 

Will’s father knew that he was hoarding 
up money to buy a boat, and saw no objec- 
tion to it; till one day he learned that Mr. 
Wentworth’s son had been overset in the 
river and drowned, which ted him to think 
that if Will got a boat it would end in a 
similar disaster. Mr. Jones was a tender- 


hearted sort of man, and didn’t wish that 
Will should feel disappointment; so he hint- 
ed to him that there was a beautitul pony 


| are twenty dollars whith I intended to Buy 


a boat-with, bat I would rather have the 
pony.” er 

Mr. Jones felt overjoyed,and so did Will’s 
mother, and forthwith the pony changed 
owners, and Will and his sisters were in ex- 
tacies as the beautiful little animal was 
led up to the hall door. (See cut.) 

“How little we know,” remarked Mr. 
Jones drily, “when we hoard up treasures, 
on what objects they will be laid out.” It 
was the last of Will’s thoughts that his boat 
money would be spent in the purchase of a 
horse. 





THE FAMILY. 


COMING HOME. 


O brothers and sisters, growing old, 

Do you all remember yet 

That home, in the shade of the ruetling trees, 
Where once our household met? 


Do you know how we used to come from school, 
Through the summer’s pleasant heat ; 

With the yellow fennel’s golden dust 

On our tired little feet ? 


And how sometimes in an idle mood 

We loitered by the way ; 

And stopped in the woods to gather flowers, 
And in the fields to play ; 


Till warned by the deep’ning shadow’s fall, 
That told of the coming night, 

We climbed to the top of the last, long hill, 
And saw our home in sight ! / 


And, brothers and sisters, older now 
Than she whose life is o’er, 

Do you think of the mother’s loving face, 
hat looked from the open door? 


Alas, for the changing things of time ; 
That home in the dust is low; 

And that loving smile was hid from us, 
In the darkness long ago ! 


And we have come to life’s last hill, 
From which our weary eyes 

Can almost look on that home that shines 
Eternal in the skies, 


So, brothers and sisters, as we go, 
Still let us move as one, 
Alwaye together keeping step, 
Till the mareh of life is done : 


For that mother, who waited for us here, 
Wearing a smile so sweet, 
Now waits on the hills of paradise 
For her children’s coming feet! 
— Chambers’ Journal. 


For the Companion. 
TRAVELS BY SHA AND LAND. 
GIsRaLtsr. 

Dear Companton :—“Perhaps my story, 
had better be Jeft until another time,” said 
L. 
“Oh no,” said Mary, “let us have it 
now.” 
“Yes,” said Charles, “"T'was written for 
a rainy day, and there’s no knowing when 
we shall have another.” 

«Well, then,” said I, opening my manu- 
script, “here it is.” 
THE MONK OF ST, MICHAEL’S. 





“Cubano was the son of a poor Spanish 
vine-dresser, in Tariffa; that white-walled 
town, that lies at the foot of the Gibralter 
range of hills out toward the westward. 
‘He is a boy of a famous spirit,’ his father 
used to say. ‘He will be a Matador.’ 
“Cubano, it is true, was an active, bright 
boy, who delighted, as such boys often do, 
more in mischief than any thingelse. In- 
deed, proud as his father was of him, he had 
to confess, that he never had a child who 
brought him such a deal of trouble, and this 
certainly proved him a rogue, for there had 
been eleven children brought up before him, 
in the little two-roomed dwelling at Tariffa, 
not one of whom, but had been a plague to 
all the neighbors far and near. 

‘«‘Cubano’s mother was a simple minded 
woman, whe worked hard with her husband, 
in taking care of the vineyard, besides do- 





maratders, who were theterror of travellers 
in’ all the region round. One of their fa- 
mous haunts was St, Michael's cave, where 
they would secrete their spoils, and then 
make the old cavern ring with their songs 
and fierce carousing. 

“In process of time, their hiding place 
was discovered, and they themselves forced 
for their own safety, and that of their booty, 
tosecure another retreat. Then, for awhile, 
old St. Michael’s seemed deserted by night 
and day,-so those said who watched it clos- 
est. ‘Nobody went there but an old monk, 
with black gown and cowl, and he surely 
must be harmless,’ 

“Still, there were some curious enough to 
try and follow the old man to his lonely 
and dreary abode, but such efforts seemed 
entirely fruitless, for he never went towards 
the cave, until the twilight was darkening 
its deep recesses. And miore than mortal 
would be the courage that should dare brave 
St. “Michael’s in the darkness of night, 
alone. 

“At first the English soldiers about the 
rock, were kind to the old man, and when 
they saw him toiling up the steep ascent, 
would bid him stop and take a sip of beer 
in the guard house, and now and then they 
would give him @ lap full of oranges and 
grapes. 

“But he seldom would talk, and when he 
did, he kept his face all the while shrouded 
in his black mantle, except his forehead and 
the piercing black eyes beneath. 

“ ‘He’s got an evil eye. He’s no better 
than he should be!’ was at length whisper- 
ed among the soldiers. Suspicion once 
aroused, grew stronger and stronger, while 
all unconscious the old monk pursued the 
even tenor of his way. 

“He seemed a devout Catholic, in all re- 
spects but one, and this was noticed, with 
an ominous shake of the head. He never 
went to morning mass except on Sunday. 
On other days he was not seen, until the 
mid-day sun began to glance down over the 
whole of Gibralter’s western slope, then look- 
ing up one could see far up the rocky height, 
his dark figure, as he began his descending 
walk to the city. 

“At last, curiosity and suspicion together, 
roused some half dozen of the English sol- 
diers, to make the attempt to follow the old 
monk, and satisfy themselves as to where 
he staid and what he did. So one cloudy, 
dark night, they wrapped themselves in iong 
cloaks, and wound their way up the rock. 
Two of them had once been far into the cave, 
at the time the maurauders were routed, 
and they agreed to act as guides. With 
lanterns concealed beneath their cloaks, 
they clambered cautiously down the sloping, 
slippery floor. Suddenly a light was seen 
approaching in the distance. Every sol- 
dier slunk back into some hole in the rock, 
and as it drew nearer, they saw it was a 
lighted torch, in the old monk’s hand ! 

“Slowly and with difficulty, did he pick 
his way towards the mouth of the cave, and 
after secreting his torch in a cleft of the 
rock, he stood as if irresolute, peering out, 
and then, uttering a low, piercing whistle, 
he disappeared around the eastern side of the 
rock, Quickly, but noiselessly, the soldiers 
followed, and reached the brow of the prec- 
ipice, in time to see him winding his way 
down,towards the water’s edge. They follow- 
ed now, as closely as they dared. Suddenly 
the sound of oars was heard, and in a few 
moments more a boat, containing three men, 
came out from the shadow of the rock, to- 
wards a little point that jutted out into the 
sea upon which the old man was standing. 

« «Cubano !’ said one of the men. 

«‘Qubano,’ answered the monk. 


business, and you'll have to smart for it 
now,’ said another. 

“ ‘However we'll see the whole of your 
collection,’ said a third, ‘so lead the way to 
your Museum, in double quick time!’ 
“Resistance was useless, so muttering im- 
precations on them, Cubano arose and led 
the way. They followed, although it was 
no easy task, for the cave is much of it steep 
and glassy smooth, and every now and then 
deep pools of water obstructed the path over 
which they had to pass on points of rock, 
which here and there came up in sight. 
“At length Cubano stopped before an ap- 
erture in the side of the cave. It was 
several feet above them, and could only be 
clambered into with difficulty. 

“ «Well, old fellow, up with you!’ said the 
soldiers, 

“Cubano darting upon them a look of 
fierce revenge, sprang lightly into the hole, 
and disappeared. 

«Come beard the lion in his den !’ shout- 
ed one. 

“Yet no one ventured. 

“*A desperate poor place to get shot,’ 
whispered another. 

“The truth was, they could not go togeth- 
er, but man by man they would have to 
climb up, and run the risk of being shot 
through the head. So in a low voice, they 
finally entered into an agreement, for a part 
of them to guard the entrance of the cave, 
while the rest should go and arouse the 
town authorities. 2 

“This was accordingly done, and after a 
desperate resistance on his part, Cubano 
was forced to deliver up. But no treasures 
were found, although great search was made. 
The two bags of Spanish dollars was the 
sole-result of the capture. As for the rest of 
the booty, which was without doubt safely 
seereted in his den, he took the time, while 
the police were being summoned, to hide it 


elsewhere or throw it down into some deep 
ravine in the cavern. 


“Qubano was taken in irons to Tariffa, 
and there condemned to the chain gang for 
the rest of his life, and the ‘Monk of St. 
Michael’s !'—was seen no more.” 

Mary drew a long breath, and looking 
relieved, said, “It makes me of Gen. 
Putnam and the wolf.” 

“And you act as if you thought it was 
just as true, you little puss,” said Charles, 
laughing. 

But I must close, this my last and long- 
est letter from Gibralter. Adieu, 

Rept. 


ject of this party was to supply the oppor. 
tunity. During dinner the conversation 
flowed Soy: and the clergyman’s wife, 
young and interesting, was frequently ob. 
served looking towards Dr. Morteon in si- 
lence, but with tears in her eyes. After 
dinner the party went into the garden, and 
walking with Dr. Morison alone, the cler- 
gyman said to him, “I cannot tell you, sir, 
ow much I am indebted to you.” 
“T am not at all aware that you are in. 
debted to me,” was the natural reply. 
“You have observed my wife,” said the 
el an, “She is the best of wives and 
| the best ofmothers. Christianity has made 
her so, and it is through your words that 
she became a Christian. The circumstanc- 
es were then recalled, and their sequel re- 
lated. The young lady, who had stood out 
out so boldly in the Bath coach against 
her fellow traveller’s views of religion, 
despised his parting counsel, went to 
that night without reading the Scrip- 
tures, or bending her knee in prayer. But 
she had no sooner gone to bed, than con- 
science began to work, and would not let 
her sleep. She was compelled to get up and 
dress; and then she read the word of God 
as she had never read it before, and prayed 
as she had never prayed before; and the is- 
sue of it washer conversion toGod. When 
the dinner party had re-assembled in the 
drawing-room, the clergyman said to his 
wife, “My dear, I have told him all ;” and 
ths wife rose and rushed. to Dr. Morison, as 
a child would to a father, and fell on his 
neck and said, with an emotion which can- 
not be described, “Yes, if I ever get to :eav- 
en, I will own you for my spiritual father.” 
Blessed are they, we add, that sow beside 
all waters, for in heaven such surprises and 
recognitions as these will be numerous and 
common.—Service and Suffering,” by 
Kennedy. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


—-e-——_ 


A WORD TO THE BOYS. 


Come, boys, and listen a few moments to 
your uncle. You have now arrived at an 
age when you must begin to think about do- 
ing something for yourselves. The 4rst 
piece of advice I have for you is, to do every 
thing well which you undertake. There is 
but little danger of your being too particu- 
lar in this respect. A boy who is careful to 
draw a straight line on his slate will be very 
likely to make a straight line through life, 
There is no position in life in which you 
will not be called upon to be as exact as pos- 
sible. Step into a jeweller’s shop, and see 
how careful the workman must be in finish- 
ing up the article he holds in his hands, 
Visit a ship-yard, and the man with the 
broad-axe must learn to hew on the line, or 
be dismissed. You think of being a clerk. 
Well, remember that a mistake there is lit- 
tle less than a crime. I never saw a man 
who was very particular about his affairs 
that was not successful. How exact is a 
military officer in the command of a body of 
men. A clumsy sailor will never rise to 
the command of a ship. 

But there is one great danger which be- 
sets many young men at the present day. 

It is the disposition to avoid all solid im- 
provement, and take up with subjects that 
require no thought, and which serve as mere 
excitement tothe mind. Your older friends 
tell you that boys are very fast at the pres- 
ent day, but I can remember fast boys Jong 
before you were born; but they never made 
solid and useful men. Very few of them 
ever lived to be forty years old. Nobody 
ever trusted them. They never filled any 
important office or station. They usually 
became small men, because they had no cap- 
ital in their heads with which to work 
out a living. Out of fifty of that class, I 
do _ know of one who ever accomplished 
much. 





THE LATE DR. MORISON. 


Dr. Morison never forgot himself in his 
travels. His religion was unaffected by 
change of scene or of society. It so pervad- 
ed his whole being as to form a second and 
a better nature. Traveling from Bath to 
London on one occasion he found himself 
inside the coach in company with two young 
ladies, the daughters —as he understood be-| 
fore the journey’s end—of a clergyman in 
the neighborhood of London. The yonng 
ladies had just been visiting a religious rel- 
ative at Bath, and seemed like birds escap- 
ed from imprisonment. Their conversation 
was full of life and merriment. 

“I could not stand it much longer,” said 
one of them, significantly. ‘It was nothing 
but Methodism.” 

«Do you know what Methodism is?” said 
Dr. Morison, quietly. 

“I think it is just talking about religion 
all day long, and nothing else.” 

“Now I don’t think that was ever intend- 
ed,” was his quiet answer. 

The door was now fairly opened, and Dr. 
Morison pursued the conversation, we may 
well suppose, with that genial earnestness, “Oh yes.” 
and consummate tact, which distinguished| “You know she was at Julia Hathaway's 
him. One of the young ladies, however, birthday party.” 
stood out very resolutely against his views) “Yes.” ‘ 
of religion; and when the coach stopped at| “You know Julia only had two or three 
the cross-road where friends were waiting | little girls there, and I wore my merino 
to receive them, Dr, Morison said to her— | dress and long sleeved white apron.” 

“Well, my young friend, let me request “Yes, I remember.” 
that before you go to bed to-night you will “Well, Jennie Sampson had on a beauti- 
read a chapter of your Bible, and pray to| 1 silk dress. It had every color in it—oh, 





WHY CAREP 
“You know Jennie Sampson, mother ?” 





“Two small bags were then handed up to 
him, and without another word the boat was 
rowed away. The soldiers hastily returned 
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ing all the drudgery of the household, | to the holes which had served them for hid- 
When some angry Cabellero, who had suf- } ing places before. Then, when the disguis- 
fered from the depredations of her young |¢d Cubano reached the cave again, and was 
tribe, would come storming into her house, | slowly going back to his retreat, they sprang 
threatening vengeance on ‘every mother’s out and confronted him, saying, ‘Ah, my 
kit of them,’ she would put her handson her | brave Cubano. At your old tricks, are you? 
hips, and give a hearty laugh, saying, Well, we'll take your bags of gold, and you 
« Sure I’ve enough to. do, to train the | too.” 
sir 7” asked Will, earnestly. vines, let alone the children.’ “Cubano fell on his knees, imploring for 
“Twenty dollars,” replied his father. “Left thus, to run wild as his brothers mercy. [ 
Will:made hisexit,, and in five minutes | and sisters had done before him, it will not) ‘You hae ay ery for mercy, you old ‘London, and had met with clergyman and 2e feel real bad.” 
returned with a handful of bills, gold, and surprise us, to know that.at the age of twen- hypocrite, said hang _ |bis.wife, who spoke much of Dr, Morison, | “Why, Jennie didn’t blame you; she 
‘silver. “There father,” he cries, “there | ty-one, Cubano belonged to a band of wild| “ ‘We've caught you at your smuggling and were very desiroustosee him. The ob- lamed your mother.” 


for sale by a neighboring farmer, and that 
he half intended to make a purchase of it. 
Will was delighted. “But,” said Mr. J., 
“the farmer asks more than [can make it 
convenient to give just now, as I have notes 
coming due that I must meet without fail, 
in less than a fortnight.” 

' “How much mote does the man want, 
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God that he will enlighten you upon these | it was such a beauty. And what do you 
subjects.” think she said to Julia?” 
“Well,” she replied, “I am much obliged “I couldn’t possibly tell,” said the mo 
to you, at all events.” ther. : 
“Not at all obliged,” said he, “for I am|_ “Why, she said, ‘shoulda’t you think Lil- 
always obliged to defend the truth whenever |!ie Robinson’s mother would dress her bet 
I hear it called in question.” ter than that when she goes to a party.’ ” 
Many years passed away, and the circum-| ‘Who told you she said so?” 
stance had almost vanished from his mem- “Why, Julia told me herself this after- 
ory, when he was invited to a dinner by, : 
some members of his church who had re- | “Well, you don’t care, do you, dear?” 
Leently spent an evening in another part of “Yes, mamma, I’m sure Ido. It makes 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


169 





* Lillie was silenced for a moment, and her | 


ther went on: e 
ag to be sure; @ good little girl ought 
to feel just as badly to have her mother 
found fault with, as to be found fault with 
herself.” 

«Well, I did mamma,” 

«But then a good little girl ought to be 
so sure that her mother had done right, that 
she wouldn’t be troubled at all by what a 
little child like Jennie might think of it. 
We musn’t regard what others say about us, 
when we do what we know to be right. Mrs, 
Hathaway, like a sensible woman, gave a 
very proper entertainment to Julia, sendin 
for a few little girls to come in the after- 
noon to have a good play ; and your mother, 
like a sensible woman, too, as J think, dress- 
ed you for the occasion. When sixty ora 
hundred children are invited to a great par- 
ty, where they can do nothing but stand up 
round the room to be looked at and get very 
tired, why then I suppose it is right enough 
that they should be dressed up like dolls, 
and try which will look the prettiest. But 
when they are sent for as you were—to play 
and have a good time—why then they must 
be dressed in clothes they can play in. Don’t 
you think so?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Then your mother did perfectly right.” 

«“Yes'm.” 

“Well, then, why do you care what a lit- 
tle girl like Jennie should think about it? 
You never need mind what people think or 
say about you, my dear, if you are only 
sure that you do right, and act in a proper, 
sensible manner. If they are good them- 
selves, they will understand and approve 
what you do, ard that, of course, will be 
very gratifying. Butifthey are so weak 
and silly as to laugh at your conduct, you 
needn’t fear or worry about it.” 

Mrs. Robinson was right. Blessed be 
independence, thought I. Why must we 
trim, and scud, and tack about to catch the 
wind of popular favor, when the honor which 
cometh from God, and the approbation of a 
“conscience void of offence,” are so much 
more satisfying? If we have got to go all 

the way through life with Julia Hathaway 
at our elbow, to whisper what this one thinks 
and that one says of us, striving then to cut 
and contrive and adjust to suit all the Jen- 
nie Sampsons around, we may wellexclaim ; 

“T am weary. [am weary 

Of the cares and toils of life,” 
for surely life is bereft at once of all com- 
fort. Blessed be independence and moral 
courage, said I to myself again, drawing a 
good long breath. Let me get above “folks” 
where I can breathe a purer atmosphere 
and exist. The idea of suffocating; literally 
choking to death, down in the close, vitiated 
atmosphere of a meddlesome and gossiping 
world, is to my thinking not at all agreea- 
ble.— Independent. 





“I AM A LOST MAN.” 


The children of Christian parents do not 
always inherit their parents’ faith. The 
worshippers in Christian sanctuaries do not 
all experience divine grace, and lead a God- 
ly life. Itisa solemn truth that multitudes 
who know the worth of the soul, and the 
wonderful cost of its redemption, will ery, 
like the French Marshal in his last hours, 
“lost,” *lost.” 


The newspapers inform us that these were 
the last words of Bugeaud, Marshal of France 
and Duke of Isly. When he uttered them, 
he was just closing a brilliant, many would 
saya useful life. [He had led vast armies to 
battle: he had governed extensive Siates : 
he had been conspicuous in the councils of 
nations. The President of France made 
anxious visits to his death-chamber. The 
stern Cavaignac wept as he looked upon the 
dissolving frame of his old comrade; and 
the Convention was profoundly affected when 
the news of his death was announced. With 
all this accumulation of honor, he was, by 
his own confession, “a lost man.” How 
mournful the contrast between the glory of 
his life and deep gloom of its close! 

From the same source we learn that Bu- 
geaud had a pious mother. In the history 
of his eventful life, this seems to have been 
the only quarter in which influence was 
exerted upon his heart. His mother’s voice 
alone warned him of his danger, and spoke 
to him of eternity; all other influences led 
him astray. In the camp he heard of God 
only in blasphemy : in civil life he saw no- 
thing but a desperate struggle for earthly 
place and power ; in the saloons of Paris he 
heard wit mocking and philosophy denounc- 
ing the religion of his youth. The quiet 
voice that had warned him and prayed with 
him was, alas for him! overborne and lost 
in the midst of these babbling voices of the 
worid. 

Inthe hour of death, however, these voices 
die away and are forgotten. The acclama- 
tion of a world conld, not:have made the 
failing pulse of Bugeaud beat faster. Other 
tones were in his ears; for the accents we 
Will not listen to when they admonish us, 


jaccuse. The dying moments are often the 
time. of resurrection for abused privileges 
| and neglected gifts. They “stalk from 
the Lurial place of memory” to toreshadow 
‘our doom, and convince us of its undeniable 
justice. 

Thus we explain that fearful expression 
that fell from the dying warrior. He heed- 
ed a voice which he had long neglected and 
forgotten. Across the waste of years, 
through the storm of battle, it comes clear 
and distinct upon his failing ear. It asks 
for the fruit of early council; it seeks for 
the result of pious care and zeal. One com- 
prehensive glance over his life satisfies the 
man that he has wasted it, His own con- 
science condemns him, In this he knows 
that he but anticipates the sentence of God, 
and he sinks into death, ‘a lost man.” 


ouuiiea an 
THE KING AND THE SOLDIER. 


As Joseph II., Emperor of Austria, 
dressed in the garb of a private citizen, was 
driving his one-horse cabriolet, he was ac- 
costed by a soldier, who, mistaking him for 
a man of the middle class, requested a seat 
in the vehicle. 

“Willingly,”replied the Emperor. “Jump 
in, comrade, for I’m in a hurry.” 

The soldier was soon seated alongside of 
the Emperor, and became very talkative. 
“Come, comrade,”said he, slapping the Em- 
peror familiarly on the back, “are you good 
at guessing ?” 

“Perhaps I am,” said Joseph, “try me.” 

“Well, then, my boy, conjure up your 
wit, and tell me what I had for breakfast.” 

“Sour krout !” 

“Come, none of that comrade; try 
again.” 


tolerably out of sight than she stepped off 
as sprightly as eet The young people 
have now up into rheumatism them- 
selves, and have ascertained from doleful ex- 
perience that it is the nature of rheumatism, 
and not of “Aunt Harriet,” to be stiff and 
unwieldly, after long inaction, and gradual- 
ly to recover suppleness by exercise. 

So, if we only had eyes to” see, there is 
something behind everything. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





“CHILDHOOD’S SIMPLE RHY Mus.” 


Who does the little daughter love, 
And calls me darling, daisy, dove? 
Who comes to me, when I’m in bed, 
And asks me if my prayers are said? 
My Mother. 


Who loves to take me on his knee, 
Shows me his watch, the wheels to see— 
Holds it against my little ear, 
And asks me if the tick I hear? 

My Father. 


Who curls my hair from day to day, 
And learns me how to do crochet? 
Who does to me the stories tell 
Of Nimble Dick and Cinderelle ? 

My Sister. 


When mother leaves us quite alone, 

And I feel sad that she is gone, 

Who tells me, ‘*She will soon return”’ 

That ‘‘we must now our lessons learn ?”’ 
My Brother. 


Who loves at night to have me say, 


Who hears me then my lesson read 


sufficient ; you must love Jesus, and believe 
in him, And have you not cause, ny boy, 
to love him? Did he not leave his right 
home above, where he was worshipped as 
a great King, and come down and be born 
as a little babe, and live a life full of sor- 
row, and, at last, be put toacruel death, | 
that we might be made fit to live with him | 
forever in heaven? For you know Charles, | 
we very often sin against our good and kind 
God ; and he is a just God, and does not 
like sin; therefore, we ought justly to be 
punished ; but Jesus has borne our punish- | 
ment for us,and made us fit for heaven. 
This is how he is the door.” 

“How must I enter this door, mamma ?” 

“If you believe from your heart that he 
suffered all his sufferings for you, you must 
love him; and if you love him, you will 
try to doas he tells you. Thisis how you 
may enter.—Child’s Magazine. 


“GOD WANTS ME SO.” 


Georgie Frink had never walked, except 
with his crutches. His legs, small and 
| crooked, had never grown much, and were 
scarcely larger than a baby’s, and too weak 
to support his body. His bright, intelligent 
face was nearly always cheerful, and often 
very merry. 
and other children loved him, and were 
generally careful and thoughtful to please, 
and not burt him. 

One day his teacher said, to try him: 
“Georgie, don’t you often wish your le 
| were straight and stout, so that you could 
| run about ?” 
| Dd like to be tall and straight, like 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


**I have been good throughout the day?’’| other boys, sometimes; but God wants me 


He did not fret or complain, | 
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GOULD & LINCOLN, 


And says, ‘‘1t’s very well, indeed " 


“Perhaps a Westphalia ham,” replied the My Father. 


Emperor, willing to humor his companion, 


| so, and he knows best,” he answered, with} 59 Washington Street, boston, 
| a sweet, cheerful smile. And his teacher hgh ho Maes ou 
| felt hie doubtfal faith ahamed by the sweet, |, Fiuahite Moving HONOR BOOKS FOR THe aut 
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“Better than that,” exclaimed the sol- 
dier. 

“Sausages from Bologna, and something 
better from the Rhine ?” 

“Better than that—d’ye give it up?” 

“I do.” 

‘Open your eyes and ears then,” said the 
soldier bluntly; «I had a pheasant, shot in 
Emperor Joe’s park—ha, ha!” 

When the exultation of the soldier had 
subsided, Joseph said quietly, “I want to 
try your skill at guessing, comrade. See if 
you can name the rank I hold.” 

“You’re a—no—hang it! you're not 
smart enough for a cornet.” 

“Better than that,” said the Emperor. 

“A lieutenant ?” 

“Better than that.” 

“A captain?” 

‘Better than that.” 

“A major ?” 

“Better than that.” 

“A general ?” 

“Better than that.” 

The soldier was now fearfully agitated— 
he had doffed his hat and sat bare-headed— 
he could searcely articulate. “Pardon me, 
your excellence, you are a field-marshal !” 
“Better than that,” replied Joseph. 

“O dear me!” cried the soldier, ‘‘you’re 
the Emperor !” 

He threw himself out of the cabriolet, and 
knelt for pardon in the mud. The circum- 
stances were not forgotten by either; the 
Emperor laughed over it, and the soldier re- 
ceived a mark of favor which he could not 
forget. 





APPEARANCES DECEITFUL. 


Tis never wise to form a hasty judgment. 
Actions may appear to us quite inexcusable, 
and involving a high degree of guilt, which 
on a fuller understanding of the case, may | 
lose their most objectionable elements. The | 
Congregationalist gives some illustrations : 


Who tucks me up so warm and good, 

And kindly wishes that I would 

The bedelothes in good order keep, 

Nor kick them off when 1'm asleep ? 
My Mother. 


Who goes with me the hoop to roll, 
And helps me dress my china doll ? 
Who loves to take, when school is done, 
Our tea-things out, and have some fun? 
My Sister. 


Who spreads for me the biscuit warm, 
And cracks the nuts, and pops the corn? 
Who does to me the playthings send, 
And when I break, is sure to mend? 

My Father. 


Who roams with me the meadows over, 
To pluck the daisies and the clover? 
And when returning from our stroll, 
Who wears them in his buttonhole? 
My Father. 


What tells me I should love mankind, 

The black and white, the lame and blind, 

Assist, by kindly word or deed, 

Such as appear to stand in need? . 
My Bible. 


Who hope and pray that while in youth 
Pil learn to love and speak the truth— 
Ail evil shun, and choose the road 

That leads to heaven and to God? 


My Father and mother. 
—Evangelist. 


—+@-—— 


CHRIST THE DOOR, 


ther, after she had, one Sunday evening, 
been reading to him the tenth chapter of St. 
John, “I do not understand a part of what 
you have been reading.” 

“What is it, my child, you do not under- 
stand ?” 

“It is, mamma, where Jesus says, ‘I am 
the door.’ How could Jesus be a door? 
He was a man, when he spoke these words, 
mamma, was he not?” 

“Listen, my son, and I will try and ex- 
plain it to you, so that you may understand 





A mother observing that the fruit-dish 
was rather prematurely empty, said to her | 
little daughter, “Why, Lizzy, what has be- | 
come of all the apples? Have you eaten| 
them?” No,” answered Lizzy, ‘i haven't | 
eaten one.” Now Lizzy’s mother had seen | 
her eating more than one, and she was some- | 
what shocked at what she thought was Liz- | 
zy’s falsehood, but Lizzy persisted that she 
“hadn’t eaten one.” After a good deal of! 
twisting and turning, it came out that what | 
Lizzy meant was, that there was one apple | 


which she had not eaten, but her little stam- | 
mering tongue found a difficulty in convey- 


it. A great part of the Bible is written in 
figurative language—that is, it likens the 
truth it teaches, to some other well known 
thing. Thus, in the first Psalm, the ungod- 
ly people are likened to the chaff which the 
wind driveth away, because chaff is of no 
value. And in the 13th chapter of St. 
Luke, 32d verse, Jesus calls King Herod a 
fox, because he was in nature like that ani- 
mal. And, in many places, Jesus speaks 
of himself in this kind of language, as in the 
chapter I have now read, where he calls 
himself the Good Shepherd. Now, my child, 


“Mamma,” said little Charles to his mo-| 


| loving trust in God’s wisdom and love, that 
made the lame boy contented and happy, 
under his severe affliction. 





LITTLE MARY’S OFFERING. 


A nice little girl between five and six 
years old, hearing that a missionary just 
| from the heathen was to speak to the chil- 
| dren of the Sabbath schoo! about those peo- 
| ple who have no Bible, and koow nothing 
about the true God, ran to her father, and 
exclaimed, “Pa, pa, I must give all the mo- 
ney I have saved this year in my mission- 
ary box to the good man, to buy Bibles for 
the poor heathens. I must give it now, that 
it may begin quick to do good.” —The Sow- 
er. 





THE BETTER WAY. 


Good little boys should never say 
++I will,’’ or, ‘IIL have these ;”’ 
Oh, no! my son, that’s not the way, 
But, ‘Give me, if you please.’’ 
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papers, while asa ny and clear for the 
week, it is uot less acceptable to such as daily read the more 
miuute details of the secular press. 
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THE OLDEST YOUTH’S PAPER. 


The Youth’s Companion, Vol. 35. 


The Oldest Youth’s and Family Paper is the YOUTH’ 
COMPANION, which has already entered on its thirty-fift 
volume. 





inp the id | you know Jesus was nota shepherd, but a 
a Par Pape sage gist: | carpenter, and, therefore, he did not mean 
“I don’t believe Mrs. Smith is very much here that he tock care of sheep, but that he 
of a lady,” said one, of & new neighbor. was like one who did, because he takes care 
‘She was talking so loud this morning, that of those who love and serve him. Pray to 
I heard her plainly as I went by the house, God that you may be one of his lambs, my 
till I got. clear up to the corner.” After boy. So, in like manner, he calls himself 
Mrs. Smith had been in town awhile, it!» door.” 
transpired that her mother, who lived with | 
her, was very deaf, and the loud words were 
probably addressed to her. 
A poor old woman who was never sensi- 
tive about her poverty, age, or ailments,| ‘Yes, mamma,” 
used to cause a good deal of mirth in the| “Then you can only go through him. 
minds of certain young people, because, |The same as to get into this room, you 
out 


“But how is he a door, mamma?” 

“In this manner, my child,—he is the 
door to heaven. You wish to go there, do 
you not ?” 





though she pretended to be very lame from must come in through thedoor. So: 








we are often forced to listen, to when they 


me 
rheumatism, and seemed to walk with great | ple think they can get into heaven with 
difficulty when she first: arose, yet, no soon- | Jesus, y doing works and living good 
er was she afew rods from the house, and lives. But they are wrong; this is not 
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ceived ;—seeking first to please t ae Master, and next or. More than this, they have been successful in awakenin 
y to 
Te oe ad ATA anal oecepataent It, with’! an enlarged interest in its visits. By thousands of friends 1 


ngth. 
The teria of the Mey gp open a sent by mail, | al) parts of the land it is weekly greeted, and its appearance 
halied with the greatest pleasure. “Has the Compant 


are $24 year, in advance ; $1 for six 
GALEN JAMES & CO., Pusiisuers, 
come ?’’is an inquiry that proceedsat once from an arn.y ofovr 
young friends. 
This is due to the interest which is excited by the Comp-a 
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4a Specimen copies sent gratis when requested. 
3— 
ion’s perusal, It is full of entertaining, useful Waner, culled 
with the utmost care, and contributed by some of the best 


The present proprietors of the COMPANION have enlarg 


“PARTICULAR NOTICE. — 
SABBATH SOHOOLS and private individuals who con 
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ere tl call. Tk , in addition to my own issues, the beaks writers for our children and youth. No pains willbe spared 
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Sabbath-schools, gives universal favor. address of your fa or some 
their and Indicating the 


young friend, for one year, by sending one dollar to 
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22 Scnoot Srreet, Boston. 
mitt 


school 

me amount the wish 

ius ef rotarsing any. boobn thay cuaoee so reject afer aha 

po Sr Seay This eee webene Sftrade commends itself to on 
uly supplying Ii- 


Sabbath-school am 
praries on this principle aa ew England. 
Mu 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. [ty chose, Aunt Rose bade us good night. Be- 





upon the mantle-shelf, the time passed on un- 
til past midnight, when @ shout was heard, 
and a familiar voice called our names. Hasti- 
ly we burried to the door, and our father an- 
swered to our call. A minute more, and he 
Lost. held tight to his heart his motherless girls, 
How fearfully the full meaning of this word oe rs mo me pre sor ace 
pressed upon me, as with my sister Annie and | sabes aeibet “= oe men Gnd a 
in Mary, I eat down upon a rock in the | 80n¢ 08° i : mg 7 
Seen SO loveliest | **®°? of our whereabouts, he had returned 
dark oe “ bed bese ena dame home, and collecting a number of the neigh- 
days of m perpen $e | bors, had instituted a more thorough hunt ; 
od casty in the, aBiersscn, ow ee by the aid of lanterns they tracked our way, 
= Way Bad ‘paper coemed Mt ni af-| finding here and there a cluster of grapes, and 
mid-cummer than now ; and in co aed presently a shoe which Annie had lost, but 
ter the parple fruit, the time ny Ane which was not to be hunted for at the time. 
boot... a pagar ee. sal and| We were conveyed safely home, (notwith- 
or, we began to think at oar dheahon as | Standing the assertion of Aunt Rose to the 
paisa hae byes wm di : a 4 ’ “| contrary,) that very hour, after leaving with 
= + ae heme oy ong eo it seems to | her # substantial proof of our gratitude. Never 
. iw ’ ’ 


the way never was 60 long before. Here| “™* that home more welcome, than after that 
a ms ’ ight’s adventure. 
4 night’s 
. ni Pe mules: . re ~ ee Years passed on, pillowing the white locks 
Ge ~ - desi ble Reenieteaenat of our father beneath the clods of the valley, 

OSs aan —_ py pn a of the | 224 gathering our sister Annie to death’s slum- 
ae Lin, | berjby his side. And all this while T was wan- 
— cael ns ogre hedllies hen rhe dering,oh ! how'far, from a kinder Futher, and 
pt hes gone a ”\a dearer home, than those of my childhood. 
- . ——— ons on bw aoe aes | Tenderly he called, but my heart answered not, 
pha burst aa pe «We are lost, and | ° recognized in the blessings than were daily 
what shall we do? How shall we ever find| poured Spon, me, ane token of his love. 

house.” Still he bore long with me, withholding from 
our way : 

Home! What bright visions of it came up) 
before us, as we thought of it, where we knew | 
our father would be waiting our coming to the | 
cheerful evening meal. How bitterly we re- ~ : 

cached ourselves, for the anxiety we should ther from him, he took in love, one by one, 
sale him at our long absence. But tearsand | the lent treasures to himeelf again. In love— 
reproaches did not help the matter much, and gee sf ae we rm Rr ficny it 
go said Mary, to whom, as the eldest, we were | 0. until the thrice repeated blow, showed me 

S i liste | where I stood. And then, in another point of 

pop = re a here,” said she, ‘every | view, came the full sense of my lost condition 

the chmpe frvatonnd oul We pons choose | OVeF MY soul. Long I wandered in spiritual 
mo ; 

; pe 

an i “4 —_- wy Sor ed at home, than the strait and narrow one his 
Pn - . 4 ’ . hand had marked out for me. 

m home. 


So keeping clove to each other, we took up But he ceased not to call me, until, from 


i | the inmost depths of my heart I cried, ‘I will 
our line of march, and s90n came into a broad | °° nm : , Tenderly he 


. . _| arise and go unto my Father.” 
cart-path, which we hoped might lead toa hu | gathered ag mp boeken hepes, Maing wp the 
| Wounds his own hands had made, and causing 


man habitation. 
| me to bless his name, that he had led me even 


“This we will keep,”” said Mary, ‘so let’s 
take hold of each other’s baskets, and I guess |i tle way to “aot my Amina ous thing 
| above.” 


we shall soon get out of it, even if it is dark.” 

On we burried, almost haar a iI Sometimes ‘*I am wearied in the way,” and 
daring to stop, as the twilight or tempted to turn aside, but his voice gently tells 
| me, that ‘this is not my rest.”” With great 


ded. All the ghost stories we had ever heard, 
camo fresh to mind, and the rustle of the leaves anid preeheenghtiientetipmation uo, orn 
| the manna from his own table ; and with the 


made us start with terror. Darkness soon 
clothed all objecte with the same color, but the leye of faith, shows me the light beyond, the 
heavenly home, where the ties of earth shall 


clear stars gave ua some light, and we did not 
once step from the broad path. At last, after He waited egjilin, did that thedeen. 
L. A. H. B. 


BOSTON, OCTOBER 24, 1861. 














For the Companion. 








up idols, in the blind worship of which, the 
Giver of all was still forgotten. And then, 
when my feet were wandering farther and far- 


a tramp of many miles, it seemed to us, we 
spied a light shining through the trees. Quick- 
ening our pace, we soon came to a little clear- 
ing, where several small houses had been built. 
Neither of us had ever seen the place before, 
but instantly recognized it, from the mea" & 
tion given us by others, as New Guinea ; 2 lit-| 
tle settlement formed by negroes, who had AN ICE CAVE. 
once been slaves in our Puritanic town. Up| 4 gentleman who recently visited the Snow 
on their liberation, this tract of land had been | Gave in Tuckerman’s Ravine, in the White 
given them, and they had cleared it up, form- Mountains, thas describes it : 
ing comfortable homes for their families. | <aitiahanay deep eamatindl eaten Ciii Qiniiinie 
Some of them we knew well, from having seen | feet, und catching a glimpse of a small snow- 
them employed in our neighborhood. | bank, I pushed on in advance of my compan- 
From early *childhood, black people had ion, and he was soon ~_ behind the rocks 
Of course it was to avoid my snow-halls. W ata grand ting 
pear t-iy-aamne-plamerghed eam “eg it is to have a snow-ball fight in August! An 
foolish, but I almost preferred staying in the that within a hundred miles of Boston! Ver- 
woods, than to apply to them for help. Mary ily, times are changing. Up, up, we go, and 
and Annie had no such scraples, and so we 4t last what a sight greets our vision! There, 
Old Cato | far away, high up the steep precipice, lay the 
stopped at the nearest house. ato O8 WO ow in one broed, vast feld.* The dimen. 
called him, came at our knock. After inform- | sione must have been, at the least, one thou- 
ing him of our misfortune, we told him our’ and feet by five hundred, in width and height, 
his help. He remembered | while in many places the depth was over fort: 
voties oe ett Ay | into his clean | °T fifty feet. If piled together ata depth of 
us immediately, and led the way into his clean lot. tt. without @ : 

F : “ ” knit- | 2 feet, it, without doubt, would have made 
little kitchen, where ‘Aunt Rose’’ sat 8 field of s square form five hundred feet on a 
ting by s bright fire. To her he repeated our side. Thus there must have been twenty-five 
story, with many pitiful additions and embel- | thousand cubic feet of snow in Tuckerman’s 
lishments, which were heartily echoed by the | = on the 2d of August, 1861. 

i bout to hel us| ut ‘wonders never cease, and as we turn- 
kind old lady, as she bustled abou P ofl to ened, the taeuth of ths Temes t - 
off with our bonnets and shawls. | =a 

| 


met our gaze. Picture to yourself the ribs 

I greatly desired to get home ; but this she|and bows of an unfinished ship, whose gi- 
assured us was out of the question ; that night | g8ntic — is more than a thousand feet, and 
nd in the morning, Cato |J°" have before you the shape of this sublime 

we must stay there, and in & |mountain gorge. Huge land slides and detach- 
himeelf, would show us our way. Her tea-| eq masses of rocks lie around on every side, 
kettle was singing over the fire, and soon she | which, ther with the awful stillness of the 
had spread a wholesome meal before us. Half) place, tell man what a puny creature he is, 


ee i 
famiabed us I was, I could not readily bring) mouth of the cave measures about, forty. fect 


myeelf to partake of it. But tempted by the! Jig direction is up the almost antcuian 
example of my companions, | at last ventured | recipice, and ite length is thoce behdved foot. 
to taste a baked apple. Unfortunate choice ! | From the highest shelf of the cliff, down 
By some unaccountable means, it had become | to the bed of the stream, more than a thou- 


r " sand feet, innumerable runs of water sprin 
strongly tainted with onion. In vain I tried /f24h, which, glistening in the sunlight, show 


to swallow the, to me, unpleasant fragment. |» natural waterfall, to which art can never 
Fearful of wounding the kind-hearted old lady, | approach. 
by showing my dislike to it, I at last managed “*Most aptly are these as te Thousand 
to convey it unseen to my pocket handkerchief, | 5 ied by aiieael Benge ws pated — 
and then gave up all attempts to eat. plunges into a hole in the highest part of the 
Going to bed was not to be thought of, for - bank, and —or way by oo bogs The 
s *. ” fresh be- | the cave so renowned, seen by so few. 
Fe Eo ee eevee vct was| 700 Of the cave ie arched, and in the centre 
ore my eyes, and our arrival 2 about eight feet in height. The whole 
known through the settlement. Giving usa’ the entire distance is ‘wrought into beau 
number of quilts with which to make a bed if svollops and chasings by the melting and drop- 








VARIETY. 





tween dozing and reading a little book I found 


me no real good. But of these gifts I reared | 


darkness, seeking for some other way to arrive | 


| fret cs of Hanry the Eighth whole remind- 


one of the ’s chapel, and the 
meer ages. ye each 
tinual stream of water falls, sothat 


| point a con’ 
it seemingly rains in the cave. The a 

| ance of the roof inside is like highly 

white marble, though the lines are beyond the 
skill of haman sculptor. Such is the Ice Cave 
| in Tuckerman’s Ravine, and @ more beautiful 
and wonderful sight cannot be found on this 
continent.” 


RIPE APPLES AND RIPE HEARTS. 


On the trees in yonder orchard, 
Peeping out amid the leaves, 
Hang a wealth of ruddy apples, 
Golden as the harvest sheaves ; 
Hanging like a vivid picture 
In the framework Nature weaves. 


2 are round, and full, and glossy, 
ith their cheeks of crimson gold ; 
They are juicy, ripe and mellow, 
alf their sweetness is not told 
When we read of golden apples, 
In the Bible days of old. 


They have hung since their first forming, 
Buffeted the wind and rain, 

Shivered in the chilly weather, 
Till the sunlight came again. 

They have borne the heat of summer, 
Seen its brightness wax, and wane. 


They are waiting to be garnered, 
rowing riper day by day ; 
When the frost of Autumn cometh, 
One by one they’ll drop away, 
And new trees shall sprout and flourish, 
From the place of their decay. 





| How our hearts are like these apples, 
Growing larger every hour, 
| All through life’s hot, restless summer, 
Gaining knowledge, truth and power, 
If we keep them in the sunlight, 
As we would a treasured flower. 


Buffeting the chilling tempests, 
Met at every turn of lite, 

Braving countless cares and trials, 
With which every uay is rife; 

Growing riper, sweeter, rarer, 
Growing better in the strife. 


Showing forth new beauties daily, 
Till the chilly autumn time 
Cometh with its frosty fingers, 
And its sad and mournful chime, 
Touching chords upon our life strings 
That with God and heaven rhyme. 


When the frost of age is gath’ring, 
One by one we'll fall away ; 
And our ripe hearts shall fall with us 
To our lowly house of clay ; 
But a purer form shall spring up 
From the place of their decay. 
—Home Journal. 


DEER STALKING. 


One foggy day, two farmers, living less than 
a hundred miles from the Hill of Killob, in the 
parish of Cruden ,observed a deer lying amongst 
a field of grass belonging to them, the head 
|and ears being, as they thought, visible above | 
|the grass. Having armed themselves with a| 
|gun each, and plenty of powder and shot, | 
| they sallied off to the scene of action. One of 
them got into a ditch in a crouching attitude 
within range of the animal, while the other, 
| took the opposite side, with the view, should 
| the deer pole,” of driving him in the direc-| 
| tion of his assistant. Both now being within 
| range, they fired a volley of which the brute! 
| —who seemed to bid defiance to powder and 
lead—took no farther notice than by a visible | 
shake of the head. Our hunters very coolly | 
reloaded and fired again, with no better suc-| 
cess, and it was only after the third volley 
|that the head dropped amongst the grass. 
Now, sure of their prize, they darted off at | 
railway speed to take possession, exclaiming, | 
‘That settles him, noo!’’ but mark their dis- 
hea when they found that they had 
all along, been firing through the mist ata 
large dock root, and that their last round had 
cut it through a little above the ground, which | 
accounted for the sudden depression of the 
head of the then fallen denizen of the forest.— 
| English Paper. 








AN INCIDENT. 


During the siege of Sevastopol, a Russian 
shell buried itself in the side of a hill without 
the city, and opened a spring. A little foun- 
| tain bubbled forth where the cannon shot had | 
| fallen, and during the remainder of the siege, | 

afforded to the thirsty troops who were sta- | 

| tioned in that vicinity an abundant supply of 
| pure cold water. Thus the missile of death 
| from an enemy, under the direction of an over- 
| ruling Providence, proved an almoner of life 
to the parched and weary soldiers of the Al- 
ies. 


WASHINGTON’S PORTRAIT. 
When Stuart was painting “ieneral Wash- 
ington’s portrait, he was rallied one day for 
| his slow work. The painter protested that the 
| picture could not be advanced until the canvas 
was dry, and that there must be some delay. | 


his canvas, and discovered to his horror, the 


picture was spoiled. 
**General,’’ said he, ‘‘eomebody has held the 


Upon arriving next morning, Stuart turned | 


fe 


dent drew a new silver watch from his pocket, 
and said, . 

“Come here, Sam. Take this watch, and 
whenever you look at it, remember that your 
master, ina moment of passion, said to you 
what he now regrets, and that he was not 
ashamed to confess that he had done so.”’ 





ANECDOTE OF GOV. BRIGGS. | 


A friend relates the following anecdote of 
the late Governor Briggs, which happily illus- | 
trates the simplicity of his character and his | 
all-pervading benevolence. When he was Gov-| 
ernor of the State, he was waited upon in his) 

ular visits to a barber’s shop in Boston, by 
a little colored boy whu was quite a favorite 
with the customers. The boy fell sick with 
consumption. The gentleman who relates the 
story visited him one day at his residence in 
Brighton street, when his mother remarked 
that her son was more cheerful than usual. 
Says she, 

‘*Governor Briggs has been here this after- 
ae, and he prayed and talked with him beau- 
tifully.”’ 

The gentlemen learned at this time, that the 
visits of Governor Briggs had been frequent. 
Although filling the highest office in the State, 
and oppressed with its cares, he had found time 
to call repeatedly upon this poor little colored 
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Tne CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR, the 
Oldest of the Baptist weekly periodicals, entered upon its 
Forty-Second Volume with the beginning of the present 
year. It is issued in clear tvpe, on a large sheet of strong 
white paper. 

The Watchman has never been received with greater favor 
than during the past twelvemonth. There certainly never 
has been a period in its history, when so much time, and 
thought, and money have been expended upon it. The in- 
creased pecuniary facilities which it has enjoyed through 
its enlarged subscription list, have enabled its publishers to 
Place aniong its regular contributors some of the best writers 
the country. The current year already promises to excel 
the past in this respect. W hile old contributors and corres 
Pond »ts are continued, several distinguished gentiemen in 
the religious and literary world have already engaged as reg- 
ular contributors. 

Among these are “Riverside,” [Rev. George B. Ide, D.D.,) 
of Springfield. Also “Herbert,” of New York, (Rev. William 
Hague, D.D.,) whose letters or articles are full of iresh 
thought, expressed with brilliaticy and poiut. Assurances 
are constantly reaching the publishers of the eminent degree 
Of interest felt in the weekly coming of this Journal into the 
many families which it Visits. In this respect we have never 
been more cheered and encouruged. 

Our aims are at the highest order of religious newspaper 
excellence ; and in these times on Which we have fallen, Which 
again try ‘‘men’s souls,” it Will Le our sieuay euaeaver to 
give full digests of intelligence, and to reviect tully as hereto- 
Jore, the Christian and patrivtic sentiment o1 the peopie, such 
as the crisis demands ol Freemen, not omitung a Wiue breadth 
of religious reading and information. A compiete Family Fa- 
per is our ideal, We invite Pustors, Ministers of the Gospel, 
Friends generally, as well as Locai Agents, to give us im this 
work their unremitted co-operation, while it receives our in- 


boy andl odainiaden: aunehs led eniziten! ad-| creased attention to make ft acceptable and useiul. We shall 


vice and consolation. The little 
soon after, and has ‘‘gone before’’ his friend, 
we humbly trust to that better world, where 
earthly distinctions of rank or color, are un- 
known. 


WEALTH OF OLD ROMANS. 


Aceording to Cicero, the debts of A. Milo 
amounted to about $28,000,000, federal cur- 


rency; Julius Caesar, when setting out for! 


Spain, is reported to have said himself, that 
he was $10,000,000 worse than nothing. When 
he first entered Rome, after crossing the Rubi- 
con, he took from the public treasury $5,500,- 
000, but at the end of the civil war put over 
$24,000,000 in it. He purchased the friend- 
ship of Curio with a bribe of over $2,500,000, 
and of.the Consul L. Paulus, with hali that 
sub. 

Croessus was worth in real estate over $8,- 
000,000, and about as much in money,furniture 
and slaves. Seneca was worth over 20,000,- 
000. Lentulus, the augur, over $16,000,000. 
Augustus raised by the testaments of his friends 
over $161,000,000. Tiberius left at his death 
nearly $109,000,000, which Caligula spent in 
less than one year ; and Vespasian, at his suc- 
cession, said that he required for the support 
of the State over $1,614,000,000. Neverthe 
less, though greatly enriched by his conquests, 
imperial Rome never came into the full inher- 
itance of the chief wealth of the East, and the 
larger quantity of the preci metals must 
have remained excluded from the calculations 
of ancient historians.— Life Ilustratad. 





“NAE WIFE FOR ME, TAM.” 


A country laird, at his death, left his prop- 
erty in equal shares to his two sons, who con- 
tinued to live very amicably together for many | 
years. At length one said to the other, 

“Tam we're getting auld now, you'll tak’ a 
wile, and when I dee you'll get my share of 
the ground.” 

‘Nay, John, you’re the youngest and maist | 
active, you'll tak’ a wife,and when I dee you’ll 

t my share.’’ 

“Oh,” says John, ‘Tam, that’s just the 





wive ali that is reliable and fitting tor publication of the stir- 


ellow died | riug anu pertious era on which we are entering. Subscrip- 


Uubs can commence With any number. 
RECENT ASSURANCES. 


The following are taken from among other kind words. 

From the Boston Daily Jvurnat, May 11 Uh: 

““Wereter our readers Ww the card of the proprietors of the 
Wavchman and Kefiector. We can cheerfully endorse all 
that the proprietors claim for their paper, Which we regard 
as one of the most ably Conducted oi its class in the country.” 

From the Norfolk County, (dMass.,) Journal: 

“she Chrwlun nuicamun and ener, Which is aecided- 
ly the best conuucteu religious juuruai im New bngland,shows 
its appreciation vi What is guou by publishing Dr. Puluam's 
Fast Day sermon aiuost entire.” 

From tue Sostun True slay, (quoting irom a leading edito- 
Fial of Apri ij thi 

“she Carwihun Waichman und Aefcctor, one of the abiest 
Treligious newspapers Wat We receive,” &c. 

+Tom & ireud at Saraiwya Spruugs, N.Y., Who writes under 
date of April 2yth, euciosing pay ment: 

“should teel a great vula iu my hume circle without the 

Watchman und Kefectur, Which hus visited us weekly for 
tweive years.” 


PRESERVE OLD PAPERS. 


From pastor of Baptist church, Westeriy, R.1, under date 
Of April cyt, Cucivsing pay Went; 

“Ubauge vl resluence Colupeis oLe Wo Cast away all papers 
which he does nut highiy vaiue, but 1 caunot do otherwise 
than bear about With me tue back uL.Lels of the Watchman 
and Ketiecwr. They are uke oid trieuds with whom itis hard 
Ww part.” 

fay” We propose as a special inducement tor new subscrib- 
ers, the Sollowing: Any uew subscriber sent in between the 
present and July ist, sbali receive tue paper Ww the enu of 
1861 for one dollar, from the time his name is receivea, ur to 
the ist of July, 1062, tur two dollars. Adaiess Publishers 1 


WALCHMAN AND KEFLFULUR, 


22 Scuoon Street, Boston, Mass. 
2—tt 





TWO WORKS, 
VALUABLE TU ‘THE SiUK OR WELL. 


Sent by mail, no pay expected untilreceived, read and approv- 
ed. Aduress Dr. 5.5. FLUH, 714 Broaaway, New dork, 
lst. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure of 

Lung, Bronchial and Skin Disease ; au Mule and Female cum- 

jaiuts. Unie mode of Preserving health lw a Hunured 
ears. Jv pages, 2) engravings. Price, ov cents, in silver or 

P. U. Stamps. 





2nd A work on Heart Disease, Paisy, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 
sia, Dysentery, Uholera Luiantuln, ouutwer Diartbves vi Chil- 
dren, Ubviera and Caeiera Morbus, bilivus Uhulic, Costiveness 
Diptweria, Sure Lhroais, dcarict Fever, Yellow Fever and the 
diseases vi elderly aud vid peupic, Wilu Meuical Paescriptions 
tor ¥ of these diseases. Khe PrescripuvLoalune Worth guw. 


way wi’ you when there’s only fash or trouble. | Why we grow Uld and what Cures Disease 1 


N’er a thing you’ll do at a’.’ 





COLOR OF THE EYES. 


That the color of the eyes should effect their 
strength may seem strange, yet that such is 


the case needs not at this time of the day to be | 


proved ; and those whose eyes were brown or 
dark colored should be informed that they are 
weaker and more susceptible of injury, from 
various causes, than gray or blueeyes. Light 
blue eyes are generally the most powerful, and 
next to those are gray. The lighter the pupil 
the greater and longer continued is the degree 
of tension the eye can sustain. 


A HEROIC FATHER. 


When ex-Gov. Briggs of Massachusetts was 
shot, the other day, and while it was supposed 
his son, ding a regiment at Washing- 
ton to be sent for. ‘+No,’’ he replied, ‘‘ev 
officer is needed in Washington, and in such a 
crisis as this, private affairs must give way to 
the public duty. Let him stay where he is.” 





“WHAT IS PATIENCE.” 


Scotch girl. 
examined, she replied, ‘‘ Warr A WEE, AND DIN- 
NA WEARY.”’ 


A traveller called upon General Butler at 
Annapolis and asked him where he could sleep. 
**My dear sir,’’ said the General, ‘do you con- 
sider me the chambermaid of this post ?’’ 





picture to the fire.”” 

Washington summoned his negro valet, Sam, 
and demanded of him, in t indignation, 
who had dared to touch portrait? The 
trembling Sam replied, that chancing to over- 
hear Washington's ion of impatience at 
the slowness of the work, and the of 
the artist that it must be dry before it could 
| ith bey wey ventured to put the canvas be- 

the fire. W » With great angor, 





A noted philosopher being asked by a friend 
bow he hen leas" iro ing involved in 
| qua: i. ied, “By letti angry 

pe have it all to hinwelt” = mm 


‘*How is it you get out of scrapes?’’ asked 
| One boy of another. 

| By never getting into them,” was the an- 
ewer. 


A beautiful answer was given by a little » 
When her class at school was | *# 


pages, 6 engravings. Price, 5uceuts. Say which book yo 
will have, giving Name, State, County and Post Uilice. 
+4—3un 





IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
PERUViAN SYKUP! 
| IN TERESTING TU ALL INVALIDS. 


| ®Whree-fourths ofall the sickness and sutflei ing in the world,is 
| the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
| Upon a weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces. 
| ‘The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood, 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
| derangement, the nécessary amount of iron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system sutiers, and unless the defi- 
ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagina- 
bie complaint, all however arising trom deterioration or 
BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 
these are D. vi 
perenbatapra weet Sims Lange at 
Tendency to ( eakness of the Sexu- 





| that he must die, he was asked if he wanted | #1 Organs, Fretaqeue User end diseases of the temale system 


yy panied by weakness 
prostration of physical aud mental cuergy. In all these cases 
THE PERUVIAN sYRUP 
ishing cures, and the great secret 
of its wonderful success is the ciaple feet that it at once sup- 
plies the deficiency of that indispensable ingredient, 
TRON IN THE BLOOD. 
The statements of cures which are published in our pam- 
Seti ne rite sur tens te spre Ses ae 
on & 
tters and statements the pores iapitl 


‘> Tuxzsz Facts, and av - 
or herself of this invaluable remedy. . malian 
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No 39 Summer Srrezr, Boston. 
For sale by all Druggists, — 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 


DRYOTED TO 
Piety, Morality,Brotherly Love,--No See- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, M8. 
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